THE MAN AND THE LAWYER
The total amount which the Marshalls had agreed to pay for the remnant of the Fairfax estate was " fourteen thousand pounds British money/5 l When Robert Morris became bankrupt, payment of the remainder of the Fairfax indebtedness fell on the shoulders of Marshall and his brother.
This financial burden caused Marshall to break his rule of declining office and to accept appointment as one of our envoys to France at the time of Robert Morris's failure and imprisonment for debt; for from that public employment of less than one year, Marshall, as we shall see, received in the sorely needed cash, over and above his expenses, three times the amount of his annual earnings at the bar.2 "Mr. John Marshall has said here/* relates Jefferson after Marshall's return, "that had he not been appointed minister [envoy] to France, he was desperate in his affairs and must have sold his estate [the Fairfax purchase] & that immediately. That that appointment was the greatest God-send that could ever have befallen a man."3 Jefferson adds: "I have this from J. Brown and S. T. Mason [Senator Mason]/5 4
1  Records at Large in Clerk's Office of Circuit Court of Fau-quier County, Virginia, 200 et seq. The deed was not filed until 1806, at which time, undoubtedly, the Marshalls made their last payment.
2  See in/ra, chap, vin*  It was probably this obligation too, that induced Marshall, a few years later, to undertake the heavy task of writing the Life of Washington, quite as much as his passionate devotion to that greatest of Americans. (See vol. m of this work.)
8 " Anas," March 21, 1800; Works: Ford, i, 355. 4 16. Misleading as Jefferson's " Anas " is, his information in this matter was indisputably accurate.